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MISTRUST ; OR, 
BLANCHE AND OSBRIGHT. 
A FEUDAL ROMANCE. 


“From Romantick Tales, by M. G. Lewis, ¥ 
(CONTINUED.) 


CHAP. VIIs 


— The image of a wicked heinous fault lives in his eye; 
that close aspect of his doth shew the mood of a much troubled 


- KING JOHN. 


THE arrival of Ottokar at Frankheim castle, appeared to 
create no trifling astonishment and embarrassment in the do- 
mesticks. Suspicion and ill-humour was exprest on every 
countenance ; and Wilfred, the Seneschal, only answered the 
youth’s inquiries for the lady Magdalena by a dry and sullen 
“this way, Sir Knight !”—The countess was alone ; his ap- 
pearance seemed to excite in her almost as much surprise as 
it had produced in her attendants, and her reception of him 
was studiously cold. But the frankness and impetuosity of 
Ottokar’s nature soon banished this constraint ; he opened’ 
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his embassy without loss of time ; and as she listened, the 
countenance of fis auditress gradually brightened. 

The mutual attachment of Osbright and Blanche, equally 
surprised and pleased her ; she bestowed the highest encomig 
on that generosity of sentiment, which had prompted Otto: 
kar to sacrifice his own passion to the general welfare 5 she 
declared her thorough persuasion of the merits of the fair 
Blanche, and her anxiciy to see those odious feuds terminate 
in an amicable manner. She was also willing to give credit 
to Ottokar’s solemn protestations, that Gustavus was inno. 
cent of Joscelyn’s death ; but she greatly feared, thatit 
would be difficult to inspire her husband with the same con 
fidence ; especially at the present moment, when his persua. 
sion of Gustavus’ssanimesity had galnoed BORER SE strength 
from several late occurrences. The account of the Heraia’s 
murder, she said, had inspired Rudiger with a degree of in 
dignatisn, sihahe (often as she had wrnessed the strength o 
his emotions) had far surpassed any thing of which she had 
before believed him capable 

Ottokar hastened to clear up this transaction, at which le 
was present ; and bts account perfectly exculpated Gustavus 
in Magdalena’s ¢3 es, though (conscious of Rudiger’s innate 
obstinacy) she was doubtlul of its being equally successful 
with her husband. Otiwokar, whose chicf virtue was by no 
sacans that of patience, took fire at this ; and it escaped him 
to say, “ that it ill became a person to be so difficult 4m be 
heving the inuoceuce of another, who lay himself under such 
strong suspicions of having instigated an assassin to commit 
the very same crime.’—-Vhe couutess eagerly demanded an 
explanaiion, aad heard with surprise and resentment which 
wicreased with every word—* that inthe course of that ver; 
evening a domestick of count Rudiger bad attempted to stab 
the lady Blanche, and would have succeeded in his diaboli- 
cul aiiempt, bad not Oitokar arrived in time to fell the as 

sassin to the ground." — 

Ottokar was still expatiating will all the warmth of a lover 
on the atrocity of the attempt; the countess was still listen: 
ing to this d;cadiui charge in such a horrour, as deprived het 
ef : all power tp interrupt her vephew; when the door was 
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| thrown open with violence, and count Rudiger rushed into 


—‘* Have you heard it, Magdalena ?” he exclaimed in a 
thundering voice, while he stamped upon the floor with pas- 


sion; “* have you heard....”— 


at that moment his eyes rested 


upon Ottokar, and instantly they appeared to flash out fire. 
He started back ; all the blood in his body seemed at once 


to rush into his face ; 


for some moments he gazed upon the 


youth in terrifick sileaae: as if he would have devoured him 
At length—* So!” he exclaimed in a satis- 
fed tone; * Aere ! he is Aere /—What hoa! Wilfred !’—~ 
And he rushed again from the apartment, as abruptly as he 


with his eyes. 


had entered. 
—‘¢ What can this mean ! 


9 


said the amazed and tremb- 


ling Magdalena; ** those looks....that well-known terrible 
expression....oh ! this very moment I must be satisfied.”"— 
She hastened to a window which overlocked the principal 
court, and summoned the old porter, who was then crossing 
itt Hesoen entered the apartment, and the Countess hastily 
enquired, whether within the last hour any strangers had ar- 
rived at the castle, and whether her lord had seen them.‘ 

—‘* No, lady, no strangers !” replied the old man ; ¢ but 
trusty Martin and his son Hans, the farmers of Helmstadt, 


are arrived, and sad news they bring to be sure. 


By your 


inquiry, lady, I suppose, that you have not vet heard, what 


has happened 


at Orrenberg ? Ah! the hard hearts ! Ah! 


the barbarians ’ How could they be so cruel as to hurt the 
poor harmless, innocentlad! One so gentle, that....the Lord 
have mercy ! Is it you, Sir Ottokar? Why, surely you must 
be distracted to shew your face within these walls, after 
committing an act so barbarous !”—~ 

Ottokar declared his ignorance of the old man’s mean- 


ing. 


—“ Indeed ? Nay, then perhaps the story is not true ; 
Martin and Hans may have mistaken the name, and Heaven 
grant it may prove so ! But to be plain, Sir Knight, Martin 
told me himself, that on his road hither he found the young 


page Eugene bleeding and fainting ; 


that the peasants, who 


stood near him, had assured him, that the lad was stabbed 


by no hand but yours, and that you had perpetrated this bar- 
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Warous action by the command of the lady Blanche, under 
whose very eyes it wascommitted. Finding that Eugene 
still lived, and knowing-how much my lord and yourself, no- 
ble lady, value him, Martin and his companions rescued him 
from the hands of the Orrenbergers, and endeavoured to 
bring him home to the castle. But his wound being dan- 
erous they thought it safest to stop with him at the Convent 
of St. John, where they left him under the care of the good 
fathers, and then hastened hither to inform my lord of what 
had happened. But, bless my heart! I quite forgot, lady ; 
the Count ordered me to summon Wilfred immediately to 
his chamber, and I doubt, even this little delay will bring me 
into anger, Your pardon, lady ; I must away this instant !” 

-—And he hurried out of the apartment. 

—‘* Kugene ?” repeated Magdalena ; “ Eugene wounded? 
and wounded by your hand, Ottokar? A boy, a poor harm- 
less boy ? Oh! impossible ! This is some egregious mis- 
take, and...” — 

—* No, Lady ; ; there is no mistake in this ; the peasants 
told the truth. It was my hand, which struck Eugene to the 
ground ; for Eugene was the wretch, who (as I before men- 
tioned to you) attempted this evening the precious life of 
Blanche.” — 

—‘* You rave, Sir Ottokar! Eugene, an assessin? The 
assassin of a female too! He, who bears to the very name 
of woman a love, a reverence almost idolatrous ! He, the 
gentlest, tenderest.... ’— 

—-“* Lady, I saw him myself; I heard the shrieks of 
Blanche with my, Swe ones’ ! I saw her sink at his feet in 
terrour ; [ saw Eugene with his sword drawn on the very 
point of plunging it in her bosom....”— 

—‘* Nay, nay ! Let us not waste our time in disputing a- 
bout Eugene. Be he innocent or be he guilty, your hands 
are stained with his blood, and here you are no longer in 
safety. So dear as Eugene is'to my husband....”—~ 

—“ Surely, Countess, surely he will be no longer dear to 
him, when Rudiger learns his ‘guilt ; or, if he still protects 
him, that protection will prove, that Rudiger himself cannot 
he innocent. Criminal as Eugene is; if he can still inspire 
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his master with any sentiment, but indignation, but ha- 
tred....— 

—‘*' Hatred? His master? Oh! Ottokar, you know not 
-there is a mystery about that boy....there is a secret rea- 
son..-Rudiger hate Eugene? Euzene. who is his own....[ 
mean....[ would say....Kugene, whom Rudiger loves as dear- 
ly.as if he was his own son !”— 

The eagerness with which she endeavoured to recall her 
words ; the hesitation, with which she pronounced the cor- 
recting phrase ; the colour, which crimsoned her cheeks at 
having so nearly divulged her husband’s secret ; all these 
immediately dispelled the cloud, which overhung the birth of 
Eugene. Ottokar instantly comprehended, how dear an in- 
terest Rudiger took in the pages welfare, and how odious 
the man must appear in his eve, who had plunged his sword 
inthe boy’s bosom. He hesitated, what course to pursue ; 
Magdalena advised his leaving her to reconcile the mind of 
her husband to what had happened, and not to repeat his vi- 
sit to the castle, till she should inform him, that his present 
offence was forgotten and forgiven : : and the Knight was on 
the point of following her counsels, when the door was again 
thrown open, and the count of Frankheim re-entered the 
room. 

The Countess shuddered, as she ast an anxious glance 
upon his countenance. His face was of a deadly paleness ; 
the deepest gloom sat upon his frowning brows , his burn- 
ing eyes glared with terrible expression ; yet a smile of for- 
ced urbanity played round his bloodless lips, and on his en- 
trance he bowed his proud head towards Ottokar with an air 
of unusual condescension. 

— You are welcome, Sir Knight !” said he ; “ this visit 
affords me a satisfaction totally unexpected.— Magdalena, 
your nephew will need some refreshment: will you not see 
that it is prepared ?”— 

‘The tone, in which this question was asked, converted it 
into a command : she was obliged to obey, and could only 
whisper to Ottokar in passing-—‘* Be on your guard, for 
God’s sake !”— 

—** Be seated, Sir Ottokar,” resumed the Count ; “ nay, 
no ceremony ! and now may I jnquire, what lucky circum- 
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stance brings you hither? It is not often that Frankheim 
castle is honoured by your presence. You come, I under- 
stand, from Orrenberg ; you are a friend of Gustavus, and a 
suitor of his daughter ; is it not so? A fair lady and an ex- 
cellent choice : Lam told that her influence over you is un- 
bounded ; that what s/e desires, be it right, or be it wrong, 
you perform with all the ardour of a true lover ; and in truth 
itis fitting that you should. ButasI said before, you come 
straightfrom Orrenberg ; perhaps, you bring some message 
from your friend Gustavus ? Some conciliatory proposal... 
some explanation of past circumstances....or perhaps, he has, 
sent me a defiance in return for mine, and-your friendship 
for him induces you to appear before me in the saered char- 
acter of his herald. Am I right Sir Ottokar f”—- 

—*‘* As the herald of Gustavus ! No, Count Rudiger ; I 
come here as your frzend, if you will permit me to be so ; as 
your guest, unless you have foresworn the right of hospita- 
lity.” — 

—“ My guest! Oh! undoubtedly ! You do me but too 
much honour! But...am [ to understand then that you 
bring no commission from Orrenberg ??’— 

-— Yes ; one which I trust will convince you, that I am 
not more the friend of Orrenberg, than of Frankheim. 
Count Gastavus wishes to hold with you a personal confor- 
ence.” — 

-—“ A conference ? With me ?”— 

‘¢ You may well be surprised ; I was so myself, when he 
first mentioned it ; but he asserts with such solemn adjura- 
tions his innocence....’’"— 

—‘* His innocence ? Indeed ?”— 

—‘* He declares himself so certain of proving to your 
complete satisfaction, that he had no hand in Joscelyns mur- 
der, and he is so anxious of laying before you a plan for put- 
ting an end to all feuds in a manner equally beneficial and 
agreeable to both families, that if you will but listen to him...’” 

—‘* Listen to him ? Oh! by all means. When you see 
him again, pray, assure him, that an interview with him, 
will give me the highest satisfaction.” — 

—* When I see him ? Dear count, since you charge me 
with so welgome a mission, J will hasten back to Orrenberg 
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without a moment’s delay. Oh! from what a weight shall 
I relieve his mind, and how wisely do you act in showing 
this readiness ‘0 conciliation! Rudiger, may the right hand 
which [ thus stretch towards Heaven, wither and rot away 
if Lam perjured in swearing that [ believe Gustavus to be 
lunocent. Now then farewell! Yet hold! there are two 
points....two unlucky accidents, which have happened....and 
which while unexplained...must have produced a disadvanta- 
gcous impression upon your mind, and may be the source 
of future dissention. , Permit me therefore to mention, that 
Lugene....”— 

—“ [ know it ; I have heard it already ; Eugene has been 
mortally wounded in the neighbourhood of Orrenberg cas- 
tle. You need say no more about it.””— 

—‘* Not mortally,Count Lam assured, that his wounds 
are not mortal: I trust that he will recover.” 

—‘> Not'mortal, you say ? Nav, just as you please !’ 

* Count Rudiger !"— 

-— Any thing more? You mentioned two accidents, I 
think, and....”—~ 

-~‘* Before enter upon the second, permit me to explain, 
that if there was any fault in the first, it proceeded entirely 
from the conduct of Eugene himself. He attempted tO as- 
sassinate the lady Blanche this evening, entla. 

—* Oh! to be sure! extremely probable, and extreme. 
ly wrong; the boy deserved his fate! And I make no doubt 
that Gustavus supposes him to have been insugated by me to 
commit this crime ? Nay, I con:ess, that seems bighly pro- 
bauble too !’~— 

-~* No, Rudiger, you wrong him. It is true, every one 
die’ at Orredietg. accuses you, but Gustavus himself loudly 
asserts his conviction of your innocence.” — 

-—" Fiend! Fiend ! Oh! artiul devil. .ten thousand par- 
dons Baron! <¢ 
self again Now then, the second little accident 

~—“ The herald, whom you sent to Orrenberg two days 

%” 
ago... <= 

~~" Was knocked on the head ; 
but of course Gustavus had no band } 
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-~“* He had none indeed. I was present myself and wit- 
nessed his exertions to calm the fury of the mob; till un- 
luckily, exhausted with fatigue, and overcome with appre- 
hension, he fainted, and while he was insensible ..”—- 

~— He fainted? that was unlucky indeed !”-~ 

~+—* This misfortune has* distressed Gustavus beyond 
measure : he has commissioned me to say, that any repara- 
tion which you can demand in honour....” 

—‘* Reparation for such a ae Oh! absurd ! the thing: 
is really not worth talking of ”~ 
—*“ Count of Frankheim !” 

~—“ For after all, the man was buta herald ; and whatisa 
herald, you know !” 

—— What is he ? permit me to say...."=~ 

-~* How is this, Sir Ottokar ? you espouse the cause of 
heralds so warmly, that one would think, you were a herald 
yourself; and in fact you are so! you bring the Count of 


Orrenberg’s messages ; you make the Count of Orrenberg’s: 


conciliatory proposals; and therefore to all intents and pur- 
poses you are the Count of Orrenberg’s herald. Is it not so 
Sir Knight ?’-~ 
-—“ Rudiger, I repeat it, Iam here only as your friend, 
and as the lady Magdalena’s vear kinsman ; and even should 
the laws of chivalry not induce you to respect the herald, the 
rights of hospitality must surely make you consider the per- 
son of your guest as sacred ” 
~—“ Sacred? my guest? Oh! undoubtedly ! nothing can 
be better said, or more certain ; the person of my guest, 
must always be considered as sacred by me: only.... there 
is one trifling point, of which it may be as well to make you 
aware.——/ also am very subject to fainting.” oo 
—‘ Indeed?” exclaimed Ottokar, starting ; then fixing his 
eves on those of Rudiger, he read in them an expression, 
which almost froze the marrow in his bones—“ Farewell, 
Count Rudiger !’—said he, and hastily quitted the room. 
The Count remained in his seat, reclining his head upon 
his hand, silent, motionless, and gloomy.—Some minutes 
elapsed, and still he moved not. 
—* Save him! save him!” shrieked Magdalena, as she 
rushed into the chamber pale as death; ‘hasten to his rescue 
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Rudiger ! For God’s sake, hasten! look ! !ook !’—and she 
threw open the window which commanded the court-yard, 
and from whence the light of the full moon and the blaze of 
sumerous torches permitted her to observe distinctly what 
was passing below. He is surrounded....Ottokar....the peo- 
ple, the whole crowd of them, with swords, with clubs....fly, 
fy, Rudiger, and rescue him !— Merciful Heaven ! they 
drag him on the earth...they will kill him! they will mur; 
der bees ! Nay, look 1 vourself! come to the window ; speak 
to the wild rabble, or their fury....a! he forces himself out 
of their clutches ! he draws his sword ...he fights....he drives 
them back....now, now my lord, now they can hear you ! 
seize this interval of fear, and command them... Alas! ‘alas! 
now they all rash upon him at once, like madmen ; he de- 
fends himself still, but their numbers... Rudiger ! Rudiger ! 
for mercy’s sake, call to them from the window...speak one 
word, speak but one word, and....Ah! his head...a blow...he 
staggers.. and now another.. and another...it’s done, it’s-done ! 
he falls ! he is dead !—Oh ! blessed Mary, receive his soul 
to mercy !” 

She sank upon her knees, prest to her lips the golden cross 
which hung at her bosom, and past some minutes in fervent 
supplication for the sins of her unhappy nephew. As she 
prayed, the excess of horrour gradually abated ; religion al- 
ready poured balm into her sull bleeding wounds ; the 
«'. ught of eternal happiness hereafter, enabled her to sustain 
= weight of her present afflictions ; the agony of grief was 

ftened into melancholy tenderness ; she found, that she 
tould again breathe freely ; and a torrent of grateful tears 
rushed into her burning eyes, and relieved the burthen of her 
over-charged bosoms 

She rose from her knees ; she turned towards her husband 
who still sat motionless in his chair. 

—* Rudiger !’ she said, “ your guest, your kinsman has 
been murdered in your castle, almost es your eyes : it 
would have cost you but one word, but one look, nay, the 
very sight of their lord’s countenance, his mere presence 
would have been sufficient to recall the rabble to their duty, 
and terrify them from Fone. their barbarous purpose ! 
i told you what would happen; EF called you; I implored 
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you ; and still you were deaf to my cries ; and sti!Pyou 
moved not! Oh ! what cruel insensibility ! ! Oh! what inhu- 
man obstinacy! Now God grant, that in that bitter hour 
when you most want his help, Ae may not be as slow to af: 
ford it, as you have been to the wretched Ottokar !’-= 
The Count replied not--the door opened, and Wilfred 
entered. 
—-* Noble Lord !”’ said he ; “ your orders are obeyed.” — 
--“Obeyed ? his orders :” repeated Magdalena with a 
shriek of surprise and horrour. She fixed her eyes upon the 
countenance of her husband with a look of dreadful inquiry. 
Every muscle in his gigantick form seemed convulsed by 
some horrible sensation : the deepest gloom darkened every 
feature: the wind from the unclosed window agitated his 
raven lock, and every hair appeared to writhe itself. His 
ye-balls glared ; his teeth chattered ; his lips trembled ; and 
vet a smile of satished vengeance play ed hor ribly round them. 
Tlis complexion appeared suddenly to be changed to the dark 
tincture of an African: the expression of his countenance 
was dreadful, was diabolical : MI agdalena, as she gazed up- 
on his face, thought, that she gazed upon the face of a 
dzmon. 
—‘* Obeyed ?” after a long pause she repeated once more ; 
* Rudiger ! obeyed !"--He raised his eyes to hers, but he 
could not support their gaze. He turned hastily away, and 
concealed his countenance with hts robe—‘t Now then,’ 
she resumed, “ the whole is clear! fool that I was! and I 
called z:0u to the innocent youth's rescue! fye, oh! fye !— 
this is not the action of a warrtour, of a man! this is so odi- 
ous, so Cespicable, that Z your wife, your fond, your hum- 
ble, your much injured, your ever-enduring wile, even I 
pronounce it odious and despicable, and dare to proclaim a- 
loud my hatred) and my contempt. Oh! shame! shame ! 
how the man sits there, and must endure to hear the just re- 
proaches of one, whom he knows so inferiour in all things 
but virtue ; of a woman, weak in mind, weak in body, but 
strong i conscious innocence, and therefore stronger than 
himse!! Heaven can witness, with what truth, with what 


sondness, with what adoration, I have ever loved you, Ru- 
Tiree « lise the tee! ; 
— Ab 


igers | ne feeling of what is right is superiour to all 
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other feelings ; but the voice of justice wi/l be heard: and 
not even the husband of my heart, not even the father of 
my children is to me a character so sacred, as to stifle the 
sentence of my reason, cf my conscience, which cries to me 
aloud—* The husband of my heart, the f ather of my children 
is a murderer!” Your caprice, your pride, | your wayward 
humours, your infidelities, I have borne them all, and loved 
you still ; but when I see your hands stained with the blood 
of your hinssoe, of your guest ; of a man who came hither 
solely for your service, who had sacrificed to your welfare all 
his heart’s dearest wishes ; when I see your hands stained 
with his blood, with his innocent blood...Oh ! Rudiger ' 
Rudiger ! is it possible that I should ever love you more !” 

Her heart aguvized, her brain almost distracted, she fled 
from her husband’s presence, and inclosing herself within 
her oratory, past the night in prayer, equally for the souls of 
me murdered one, and of his unhappy murderer J. 

( To be continued. ) 


MISTORICAL ANECDOTES RESPECTING COFFEE. 


KHAIO BEG, appointed governour of Mecca by the 
Sultan of Egypt, was not acquainted with coffce, or at least 
‘with the method of using it. One day, when coming forth 
from the Mosque afzer evening he perceived ina corner, a 
whole company of people who intended to pass the night in 
religious duty, and who in the mean time were drinking cof- 
fee. ‘The governour at first fellinto a violent rage, imagining 
that they were drinking wine ; but his surprise was greatly 
encreased when he learned what their liquor was, and what 
were its nature and properties.. However, when they told 
him how much it was used at Mecca, and how much fre- 
quented those houses were in which it was sold, he took it 
into his head that coffee was intoxicating, or at least, that 
induced people to do things forbidden by the law: 
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In consequence of this opinion, after ordering these peo- 
me to quit the Mosque, nd never again to assemble for the 
like purpose, he next morning called a grand assembly 
officers of justice, doctors of the law, 
anectable personages at Mecca, 


y of the 
priests and most reé- 
and informed them of what 
he had seen the preceding evening in the Mosque ; adding 
that he had learned that such scenes often passed in publick 
cofee-houses, and that as he was resolved to re medy ga 
great an abuse, he should be glad beture he took any step for 
that purpose, to know their opinion. 

The doctors all agreed, that publick coftve-houses were 
contrarv to the rules and pure laws of Mahometanism ; and 
they declared also, that with regard to coffee, 1t was necessa- 
ry to examine whether it could hurt the powers either of bo- 
dy or mind. ‘hev concluded therefore, tha 
proper to have the advice of physicians. 

The governour then sent for two brothers, who were Per, 
sians, and the most celebrated phy sicians in Mecca ; one of 
whom had gone so far as to write against the use of coffee ; 
jealous, perhaps, savs an eastern authour, of its qualities, ang 
apprehensive that it might hurt the state of medicine. On 
this account, they did not fail both to declare that coffee was 

en'd and dry, and extreme ly prejudici: il to the health. 

One of the doctors of the assem! bly replied, that Bengiaz- 


lah, an ancient Arabian phy sician of great authority, had af- 
firmed, that these ake were 


it wouid he 


attenuating and drying, and 


that consequently they could not have the qualities which had 
been just ascribed to them. 

The two Persian physicians answered, that Bengiazlah was 
by no means acquainted with the beans in question ; and de- 
clared that though coffee might be reckoned even amon 
the number of harmless things, and which every body might 
use as they pleased, yet it had a great tendency to conduct te 
forbidden actions ; and the surest plan fer a Mussulmar 
would be, to consider 1t as contrary to the law, 

This opinion was supported by the suffrages of all present 
and several of the members of the as senibly, either through 
prejudice or false zeal affirmed that coffze in reality had 
disordered their senses. One of the assistants maiptained, 
that it intoxicated as much as wine. This assertion mada 
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the whole assembly burst out into a fit of laughter, as in or- 
der to be able to make it, one must have drank wine, which 
3s contrary to the Mahometan religion. Being asked if he 
had ever tasted wine, he had the imprudence to answer in 
the affirmative ; and in consequence of this confession he 
was condemned to be bastinaded, which is the usual punish- 
ment for this crime. 

Coffee. therefore, was solemnly condemned at Mecca, as 
a thing forbidden by the law, though the Mafti opposed this 
prohib ition ; but this order did not continue long, for the 
‘Sultan of Egypt, far from approving the indiscreet zeal of the 
governour ot Mecca, seemed much surprised that he had 
dared to condemn a liquor so much esteemed at Cairo, the 
capital of his territories, where there were doctors much 
more learned than those of Mecca, and who had found no- 
fhing in coffee contrary to the law. 

In consequence of this, the Sultan ordered the governcur 
to revoke his prohibition, and to be contented if any disture 


bance should arise in coffee-houss with employing his au- 


thority to put an end to them ; adding, that decause it was 
} possible to abuse the best things, this was not a reason for pro- 
hibitin g the use of them. Do not people abuse, said he, the 
water of the > fountain Zemzem, in the temple of Mecca, so 
highly esteemed by all Mahometans ? 

The two physicians who had been so instrumental in oc- 
casioning the use of coffee to be forbidden, had both an un- 
fortunate end. 

The use of coffee, after being established at. Mecca, was 
once more forbidden, and again -authorised. On. this point, 
the Sulian of E ‘RYpt consulted the Doctors of the Law, who 
gave their Opinion in writing, and proved by the most solid 
reasons how unjust the condemnation of it was, and how ig- 
norant those were who had pronounced it. Nothing more 
was necessary to bring coffee again in vogue at Cairo, and its 

empire never ¢ appeared so well established; but at length, 
some troubles arose on this subject in the capital of the E- 
gvptian empire. 

In the year 1525 a scrup ulous doctor ¢ asserted, that coffce 

deranged the head, and hurt the health, he therefore raised 
@ doubt whether it was agreeable, or contrary to the law ; 
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but none of his brethren were of his opinion, because jt was 
clear that coffee had none of those bad qualities ascribed to 
it ; andconsequently for once fanaticism occasioned mo mis- 
chicf. The use of coffee therefore was continued. 

After ten years, however, another preacher declaimed se 
violently against the use of coffee, as being a thing forbidden 
by the law, that the populace dispersed themselves throug 
wut the city, attacked the coffee houses, and breaking the pets 
and dishes, maltreated those whom they found in them. 

Two parties upon this were formed in the citv, one of 
which pretended, that coffee was proscribed by the law, while 
the other maintained the contrary ; but the grand judge hav- 
tng convoked an assembly of all the dacthes, to collect their 
‘opinions, they unanimously declared, that the question had 
already been decided by their predecessors, | in favourof coffee; 
that they were all of the same opinion, and thatit was neces- 
sary to restrain the extravagant heat of the zealots, and the 
indiscretion of ignorant preachers. 

The judge who presided declared himself to be of the 
same opinion ; he immediately ordered cofice to be served 
up, and partook it with the rest. This example put an end 
to every controversy, and brought coflee more in fashien than 
ever. 

At the time when this custom prevailed at Constantinople, 
the Imans and officers of the mosques, made a great noise : 
they complained that thev were abandoned, whilst the coffee- 
houses were continually fall. The dervises and priests ex- 
claimed also against coffee, and they not only asserted that 
it was coutrary to the law, but that it was a greater sin to 
go to a coffee-house than fo a tavern. 

After much noise and declamation, all the priests united 

to obtain a solemn condemnation of this liquor ; they main- 
tained that roasted coffee was a kind of coal, and that every 
thing which had the least affinity to coal was forbidden by the 
law : of this argument they made a formal question, which 
they presented to the Mufti, with a request that he himseli 
would pronounce upon it according to the duty of his func- 
tion. The Mufti, without giving himself the trouble to ex- 
amine all these difficulties, coincided in opinion with the 
priests, and declared that coffee was forbidden by the law Q 
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Mahomet... All the coffee-houses in Constantinople were 
then shut, and the officers of the police had orders to pre- 
yeot coffee from being drunk in any manner whatever. 

It was, however, of no avail to enforce the rigorous ob- 
servation of this order, for they could never prevent it from 
being drunk in private. Amurath III. under whose reign 
this prohibition took place, at length permitted the use of so 
agreeable a liquor, and which in certain respects, was con- 
sidered as not contrary to religion - so that men were allow- 
ed to drink it at home, and it was soon much more esteem- 
ed thanever. ‘The officers of the police seeing that there 
was no remedy, suffered it to be sold, provided it was not in 
publick. It was then lawful to drink it in private houses, 
the doors of which were shut, or in back shops. 

One step more was only necessary to make publick cofice- 
houses be established. Chance would have it, that a new 
Mufti, much less scrupulous or more enlightened than his 
predecessor, should solemnly declare that coffee ought not to 
be cousidered as coal, and that the liquor extr: chet from it 
was not forbidden by the law Immediately all the zealots, 
preachers, doctors, lawyers, and even the Mufti himself, in- 
stead of declaiming against coffee, regaled themselves with 
it, and their example was followed by the whole CUR: 

Though coffee originally came from Arabia the Happy, it 
was used in Africa and Persia, long before the Arabs em- 
ployed it for making a beverage. 

About the middle of the fifth century, the Mufti of Aden, 
acity of Arabia the Happy, learned the use of it, in a jour- 
ney which he undertook into Persia, and on his return intros 
duced it among his countrymen. 

We have, however, no certain accounts respecting coffee 
asa beverage at this epoch. Enthusiasm has induced some 
of the admirers of this fruit to lose themselves in conjectures 
and to search for proof of its virtue in the remotest ages. 
They suppose that the nepenthe which Helenus received 
from an Egyptian lady, was nothing else than coflce, cele- 
brated by Homer as the calmer and comforter of the mind, 

in the moments. of passion, grief, and pain. 

From Aden this liguor was dispersed throughout all Ara- 
bia, and ether parts of the Ottoman empire. It reached 
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Constantinople during the reign of Soliman the great, in the 
year 1554, and about a centur y. after it was introduced in 
Paris on London. 

The qualities of this liquor, so exhilarating, like the moral 
Virtues under despotism, paved the way for its disgrace at 
Consta rocinople. By awakening the ‘Purks from that lethar- 
gy in which their vicious excesses kept them plunged, and 
by reviviog their spirits, dejected by habitual corruption; 
cotfee b: igre up their intellectual faculties. 

Ryeout says, that during the war of Candia and the mino- 
rity cf Mahomet IV. a critical epoch for the Turks, the 
Vizir Kruprouli suppressed coffee-houses, though he permit- 
ted taveras, as the first of these tended to promote intellectu- 
al recrea ton, and speculations on state affairs, which the Vi- 
gir thought it prudentto check. Nothing of the same kind 
could be alledged against wine. All the result, however 
of this tamous edict, was a diminution in the revenue of the 
state ; for coffee resisted this political persecution, as it had 
before resisted a religious one. 

However strange it may api year to us at present, tt Is ne- 
vertheless true, that coffee had the same difficulties to sur- 
mount before it was introduced into England; for it was 
persecuted by Charles ii. as it had been in Turkey under 
Amurath and Ma! homet, because it was considered as likely 
to promote re faciainie of private assemblies. In a word, 
in 1675, the king puljished a proclamation, ordering all the 
coftee-houses to be shut, as so many seminaries for rebellion, 

Ray observes, that the part of Arabia which produces cof- 
fee in su ch avuiidance, that several oiilions of busheis of 1¢ 


are ageunl y exported to Tuyk¢y, Barbary, and Europe, may 


justly be called Happy. It is computed that more coffee is 


i OO in the city of Constantinople alone, than there is 
ot wine in Paris. 

Coffee was a long time an article of commerce, before the 
i.uropeans could attain to the art of cultivating the plant that 
produces it: as they received the beans dry, they could not 
be planted. 

Ii is sail, that a Frenclean near Dijon, was the first who 
tried it with success, about the year 1670, ‘The trees arising’ 


' 


from the seeds W hich he had pi lanted bore. fruit, but tasteless 
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and insipid ; so that he derived no other advantage from it, 
than that of amusing himself. 

According to Boerhaave, a Dutch governour first brought 
fresh coffee-beans from Moka, which he sowed at Batavii 
and in 1690, he sent a plant to Amsterdam, which came to 
maturity, and the beans produced by it afterwards supplied 
seed for ail those cultivated at present m the East Indies. 

In 1714, the magistrates of Amsterdanr sent a plant to 
Louis XIV. which was placed in the garden of Marly 

In 1718, the Dutch began to cultivate coffee at Surinam ; 
the French in 1727, in Martinico ; and the English in 1728; 
in Jamaica. 

The first plant which appeared in Jamaica, was carried 
thither bv Sir Nicholas Laws, and placed in the garden of 
Townwell, at present called Temple-Hall, the property of 
Mr. Lutterell. It is too well known how much this plant 
’s propagated in America, to say any thing here on that sub- 
ject. 


VISIT AT Mr. DE VOLTAIRE’S. 
BY THE PRINCE DE LIGNE, 


THE best thing I could do at Voltaire’s house was not to 
display any wit. I spoke to him merely to make him talk. 
{wish I could recollect all the sublime, simple, merry, 
amiable expressions which fell from his lips during the 
week that [ passed with him: but that isimpossible He 
kept me in a continued state of enchantment. [I was con- 
stantly laughing or admiring, Even his faults, his false 
knowledge, his predilections, his want of taste in the fine arts, 
his whims, his pretensions, what he wished to be and could 
not be, what he was, eVery thing about him was facinating, 
new, interesting, and unexpected to me. His desire of 
passing for a profound statesman or an erudite scholar, was 


30 great that. he even wished.te be tedious. At that time he 
R 2 
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admired the English constitution ; I remember my obser- 
ving that if it had not the ocean for | its support, it would not 
last. The ocean! said he, your observation is a profound 
subject of meditation. 

A gentleman of Geneva whose visits used to tire him, was 
announced. ‘ Come, come, call Tronchin ;” said he, mean. 
ing that he wanted to pass for being indisposed. The gen- 
Weman of Geneva withdrew. 

Yne day, knowing that I had been there in the morning, he 
asked me: * What do you think of Geneva?” He at that 
time distiked it very much. I therefore answered contrary 
to my opinion. “ [tis a shocking pl ace.” 

[ re lated to Voltaire in presence of Jladame Denys, an 

incedote which [ thought had happened to Madame de Graf- 


ny, and which had happened to herself. 1dr. de Ximenes 


aaa to name immediately the anthour of any French 


verses she might recite. As he did not miss one, Madame 


Dev ys to heen him out, re peated four lines which she had 
ust composed “ Well, marquis, whose are they *"—Ol a 
lady that hunts alte wit. “ Ah! ah! bravo! bravo!” 

exciaimed Mr. de Voltaire. “ By Jupiter! I think she must 

have looked very silly | Niece, why do not you laugh, 

He was at that time employed in cutting up and para- 
porasing the ecclesiastical history of the tedious Abbe Fleury. 
* Itis not a history,” he used to say in speaking of that 
work, “itis a cofleettion of stories. I acknow ledge Bossuet 
and #lechzer as the only two good Christians.” “* Ah! Sir, 
you ousht to include those reverend fathers, whose succes- 
sors have brought vou up so well” He spoke handsomely 
of the Jesuits. ‘ You come from Venice? 
the procurator Pococurante ?” “No, I do 
did.”” “ Ehen you have not read Candide ?”. replied he in 
an angry tune, for there always was a time when he had a 
particular predilection for some one - works. “ Pardon, 
pardon me, sir, To was absent. [ was thinking of the sur- 
prise [ felt when ¥ heard the Venetian goadolcers sing frag- 
ments of Tesss’s Jerus: tem. ——" Haw ts that ? 
plain thy “* Like Menalchas and 


Have you seen 
rot recollect J 
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circumstance. Melibaeue 
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of old, they try the voice and memory of their comrades on 
the Canal grande during the fine summer nights. One be- 
gius in the way of a recitative, and the others answer and 
continue the stanza. I do not think that the hackney-coach 
men at Paris know the Henriade by heart; with their rough 
voice, mean and harsh accent, and a throated washed with 
brandy, they would murder its beautiful verses.” * The 
fi civhes are indeed barbarians, enemies of harmony, ready 
to cut your throat. Such is the bulk of our ration, and our 
men of wit are so witty that they cram their wit even in the 
titles of their works. There is abook about the mind which 
betrays no great mind, a spirit of laws which is wit about 
laws,* I have not the honour of understanding it. But I 
understand the Persian letters ; that is an excellent work— 
There are then some men of letters whom you honour with 
your esteem.” “ Truly I cannot help it ; there is D: Alembert 
for instance ;"as he lacks imagination, he styles himsel! a 
geometrician. Diderot, whoto make us believe that he has 
a lively imagination, is turgid and declamatory. Alarmonte/ 
whose poetick, between us, is unintelligible. . These gentle- 
men would say that [ am jealous. I wish the world had a 
settled opinion about me. I am supposed to be a railer and 
a flatterer at court. The city thinks me tco philosophical, 
the academy an enemy to philosophers. At Rome they think 
I am the antichrist, because I have indulged in some jokes a- 
bout the abuses of Rome, and in a few merry observations 
about the eastern style. Parliament calls me the apostle of 
despotism. For having spoken handsomely of the English 
I am reputed abad Frenchman. Iam styled the robber and 
the benefactor of booksellers. On account of a certain Faan, 
whom my enemies paint blacker than she is, I pass for a li- 
bertine. I am said to be eager to get acquainted with men 


——— oe 














* The wit of this is unavoidably lost in an English dress, 
because the French word esprit signifies mind, spirit, and 
wit. The original runs thus ; nos gens d’esprit en ont tant 
guils en mettent yusques dans les titres de lenrs ouvrages. Un 
re de Pesprit, c'est de esprit follet que celui la (alluding to 
Helvetius’s book) Esprit des Lots (of Montesquien) c'est d> 
Vesprit sur les lois.—T. 
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of wit, and yet ceremonious with them ; and I have the re- 
patation of being intolerant, though I preach tolerance. Did 
you ever see an epigram or a satirical songot my composing? 
That is the stamp of the wicked. The two Rousseaus have 
been terrible plagues tome The beginning of my acquain- 
tance with bout was not anu { quaffed champaign 
with Year Baptiste at your father’s, and the duke of Arem- 
berg’s, where he used to fall asleep during supper. I have 
been coquetting with Fean Facqgues, and for having said thar 
he wave me a mind to walk on all four, I am driven from 
{seneva, where he is detested.” 

Ain unexpected instance of stupidity, a miserable pun 
would set him a laughiag, and sometimes he indulged in a 
title nonsense) He shewed me with infinite delight a letter 
of the Chevalier de. Lille who reproached him with having 
badly executed an order for watches, which began with these 
words : ** You must be very dull, Sir, &e.’ 

It was to me, I believe, that he dedicated his celebrated 
piece of witticism about La Corneille (the crow) ; at least 
i was the cause of it by telling him when he asked me how 
Tlhiked her: “ she is n¢gra without being formosa.““* 

ide took care to introduce his reverend father Adam to me, 
and thanked me for-having given an assylum to father Griffet. 

Hy was very fond of the latter and alsoof the reverend 
father La Neufville whom he recommended to my kindness. 

One day Voltaire said to me. “It is reported that criti- 
cisms break my heart. Look here. Have you seen this? 
i do not kavw how the deuce! a man whe hardly spells cor- 
rectly, and who sometimes attacks poetry as ‘rudely as a 
camp, contrived to write the following four very good lines 
about my Candice.” 


“ Candide est un petit vaurien, 
Qui »’a nt pudeur ni cervelle 


oe -—— ~~ 





* The piece of witticism alluded to, was, I believe, about 
a niece of the great Corneille, whom Voltaire took to ti¢ 
heyse and whe was rathcr plains. . 
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Ah! qu’on le reconnoit bien, 


Pour le cadet de la Pucelle.”’} 


—‘“ You appear not to be on good terms with him just 
now ? Yours is a foolish and a Jover’s quarrel at the same 
time. t—This aonsense made him laugh. He was fond of 
‘hearirg ridiculous fun, and oiten sported some himself. 
Sometimes he seemed as much at variance with the dead as 
people are with the living. His versatility made him like 
them more or less at different periods. Just then Fenelon, 
La Fontaine, and Moliere, happened to be in the highest fa- 
your. 

*« Niece, let us treat him with some scenes of Moliere ;”’ 
said he to madame Denys. ‘* Come to the drdwing room, 
without ceremony, we will be at the Femmes Savantes,|}- 
which we performed lately.” He acted Trissotin in the 
worst manner possible, but seemed uncommonly entertained 
with his part. J2ss Dupuis half sister to the Corneille, who 
performed Martine, delighted me very much, and caused me 
to be absent when the great man spoke. Hedid not like such 
absences of mind. [remember one day when his beautiful 
Swiss servant girls, with their arms bare to the shoulders on 
account of the heat, were bringing me some cream, he broke 
off in the midst of a sentence, and laying hold of one of the 
girls in a passion, exclaimed: “get you gone to the devil 
with your naked arms !” 

Not a word escaped him either against Christianity or 
against Freron. ‘ I do not like,” said he, “ insincere peo- 


+ These lines were written, I believe, by the great Freder- 
ick. They allude to Voltaire’s novel, intitled Candide. Can- 
dide ts a little blackguard, devoid of brains and modesty. We 
easily recognize in him a younger brother of the maid of Or- 
leans, meaning Voltaire’s poem, eotitled, La Pucelle ad Or- 
seans. 

t The pun in the original is merely in the chiming of the 
end svilables in the words Allemand and Amant “ C'est qte- 
re‘le a’ allemand et d’amant a la fois.” Querelle d’ Alleniand is 
9 wanton quarrel about trifles.—T. 

4 The éearned ladies, 2 well known comedy of Moliere’s. -} 
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ple, nor those who contradict themselves. To write formal- 
ly for or against all religions is the part of amadman. What 
stuff is that confession of faith of Rousseau’s Savoyard cu- 
rate, for instance?”’ His irritation against Rousseau was 
just then extremely violent, and at the very instant he was 
calling him a monster deserving to be banished, not exiled, 
some one happened to say : “ [think he is coming into the 
yard” Voltaire immediately called out: “ Where is the 
unfortunate man ? Let him come. My arms are open to re- 
ceive him. Perhaps he has been drivenfrom Neufchated and 
its neighbourhood. Go, look for him ; bring him hither 
whatever I have is his.” 

Mr. de Constant asked Voltaire in my presence for his 
history of Russia.— You are mad, Sir,” said he to him. 
“ If you want information, read La Combe’s history, though 
the poor fellow got neither a medal nor costly furs.” 

He was at that time dissatisfied with the parliament. 
Whenever he met his ass near the garden door, he used to 
say : “I beg you will pass first, Mr. President.” 

The mistakes into which his vivacity betrayed him, were 
frequent and comical. He took a gentleman who was tuning 
his niece’s piano forte for his shoemaker, and when after 
several blunders he was set right, he said:—*‘ Good God! 
the gentleman is a man of talents. I beg your pardon, Sir, 
I was placing you at my feet when I ought to embrace 
yours.” 

A dealer in hats and grey shoes entered the room all on 
asudden. Voltaire (who was so afraid of visits, that he 
eonfessed he had at all events taken physick lest mine should 
prove tedious, and that he might pass for being ill), instantly 
ran to his study. The stranger followed him saying : * Sir, 
sir, I am the son of a woman for whom you wrote some 
verses.”—** Qh! I can readily believe it, I have written 
many for many women. Good day to you, Sir.”—* Her 
name was madame de Fontaine-Martel.” 

“ Ah! so! sir. She was avery handsome woman Your 
servant, sir,’—and he was on the point of shutting the door. 
“« Where, ir, have you acquired the elegant taste displayed 
in this saloon? Your house is beautiful. Did you build it?” 
~~Voltaire then returned. “ Yes, sir, the plan is entirely 
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my own. Mark this portion and that stair-case.”——“ The 
pleasure of seeing Haller has brought me to Switzerland.”— 
Voltaire was going back to his cabinet.—“ Sir, sir, it must 
have cost you a vast deal of money. What a beautiful yar- 
den !’——* As for my gardener” said Voltaire, coming back 
again, ** he is an absolute blockhead. & have done every 
thing myself."—* Ido not doubt it. That Haller is a great 
man, sir.”——Voltaire was walking again towards his study.~ 
“ How much time would it take to build a castle nearly as 
beautiful as this ?”—-And Voltaire came back. In short 
they performed unawares the prettiest scene of a comedy, 
and the vivacity of the poet, his whims, his verstility afforded 
me many scenes still more comical. At times he was the 
man of letters, at others a nobleman of the court of Louis the 
XIV. and at others the well bred gentleman. 

When he was acting the Lord of the mannor he was truly 
comical. He addressed his vassals as so many Roman em- 
bassadors or princes of the Trojan war. He ennobled every 
thing : instead of simply inquiring why he had not had any 
hashed hare lately served up at his table, he said to one of his 
old game-keepers :—** Pray, my friend, are there no longer 
any emigrations of animals from my estate at Tourney to my 
estate at Ferney ?” 

He always wore grey shoes, iron grey stockings, turned 
up, a long waistcoat of dimity coming down to his knees, a 
voluminous wig, and a small black velvet cap. On Sundays 
he sometimes wore a fine plain brown coat, waistcoat, and 
small clothes of the same cloth, but the waistcoat long skirt- 
ed and trimmed with gold lace, and broad ruffies down to 
his fngersends. ‘ This,” said he, gives one a noble air.” 

Voltaire was kind to allabout him and used to make his 
attendants laugh. He embellished whatever he saw and heard, 
He thought an officer of my regiment with whom he convers- 
ed, sublime in his answers. When he asked him—* Of what 
religion are you, sir?” and his reply was:—** My parents 
brought me up in the Roman Catholick religion.”—Voltaire 
exclaimed :-—“ A capital answer, indeed; he does not say 
that he is a Catholick.” 

All this appears trifling to relate, and calculated to throw 
sme ridicule on Veltaire, But whe could have helped ad- 
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mMiring him on beholding the animation which he derived 
from his fine and brilliant imagination, on seeing him scatter- 
ing wit and sallies plentifully about; making others appear 
witty ; ready to discover and to credit whatever is great and 
good ; wedded to his own opinions; inspiring others with 
the same obstinacy ; referring every thing to what he was 
writicg or thinking about ; eliciting the thoughts of sensible 
men, and making them speak out ; relieving every sort ot 
wretchedness ; building houses for poor famiiics ; kind in his 
own, kind to his villagers ; at once a-goodand a great man ; 
qualities without the combinationof which no one ever was 
completely great or good, for genius gives a greater latitude 
to goodness, and goodness imparts more nature to genius. 


. 


For PASSION OF VANITY HUMOUROUSLY EXEMPLIFIEM™M 


From the Beauties of the Magazines. 


NO passion has so much the ascendant inthe compositiorr 
of human nature as vanity ; indeed, I could almost venture 
to affirm, that there is no ingredient so equally distributed 
among us as this, not even om of which my lord Rochester 
asserts, * “ men would shew it if they durst ;” so I appre- 
hend ail men would shew their vanity if they durst ; and 
that we are not distinguished trom one another by the de- 
grees of these passions, but by the power of subduing, or ra- 
ther concealing them : for good sense will always teach us, 
that by betraying either fear or vanity, we expose both to the 
attack of our enemies 

This observation, perhaps, gave rise to an opinion that 
men were a sort of puppets, formed to entertain the gods by 
their ridiculous gestures ; or, as Mr. Pope terms it, ** made 
the standing jest of heaven ;” for, as vanity is the true 
source of ridicule, it might posstbly be imagined thatso large 
and almost equal a proportion cours be distributed among 
us for po other ends I have often thought that such wise 
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men as conceal their vanity make large amends to themselves 
by feeding this passion with contemplation on the ridiculous 
appearance of it in others. 

Vanity, or the desire of excelling, to cast it in a ridiculous 
light (for it may be seen in one very odious, being, perhaps, 

at the bottom of most v illainy, and the cause of most human 
miseries) may be considered as exerting itself two ways ; 
either as it pushes us on to attempt excelling in particulars 
to which we are utterly unequal, or to display exccilence in 
sualities which are in themselves very mean and trivial. 
- Hence it is that, im the country, many gentlenien become 
excellent fox hunters; or great adepts in horse-racing and 
sock fighting ; ; and, in the town, an admirable taste is dis- 
covered d m dress and equipage ; and that several persons of 
distinction are remarked for putting on their clothes well, 
whilst others are nota little vain in shewtng that, though for- 
tune hath destined them to ride in coaches, they are never- 
theless as fit to drive, or ride behind them. 

I shall at present confine myself to a particular s set of 
neroes, whom FE chuse to call the Knights of the Trencher ; 
a0 order which will confer as much honour as any other that 
rives no idea of any superiour merit in the wearer ; I mean 
those gentlemen who are proud of the voraciousness of their 

appetite, at being able to swallow several pounds of flesh 
buore at a meal than their fellow creatures. 

[ have beeh often entertained by a worthy of this. kind, 
vith his exploits: I have known him as vain of the entire 

molition of a turkey, or successful attack on a surloin, as a 
jene eral could have been of the storming a town, or the over- 

hrow of anarmy. 

Every reader must have heard of miieed engagements in 
his ways ‘The battle of the eggs, which happened a few 
ears since m Somersetshire, is very famous to this day. 
This was a drawn battle, the town wherein it was fought not 
cing able to furnish a sufficient quantity of ammunition to 
ry the prowess of either of the combatants. 

A certain military gentleman, belonging to the tramed 
ands, was formerly known in this city by the name of the 
scourge of Ordinaries. This brave officer had, with great 
-onduct and courage, entirely reated al! the ordinaries trom 
S$ 2 
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Charing-cross to the Exchange. He is imagined to have 
died “F the wound of a poisoned goose, which he received 
while he was charging, with most voracious gallantry, ata 
city feast, where he served as a volunteer. He was reckon- 
ed to have veen a better man, by at least a large shoulder of 
mutton, than any in the kingdom ; and is said to have envied 
no hero in history so much as the emperour Maxinin, who 


73 said to have eaten forty pounds of flesh at a meal. 


[ have heard of another hero, who was so excellent at his 
knife and fork, that he was frequently invited by several cu- 
rious people, who took great delight in seeing him eat. 
This gentlemun might have been said, in more senses tha 
one, to have lived by eating. 

Success in this, as in most contentions, bathas often been 
owing to condnet, as to courage or strength. I remember. 
famous prize eater, who had by many laxative doses reduced 
his be dy to such a habit, that his belly was little more than a 
vehicle to convey his meat downwards By which means he 
iad overcome all the celebrated eaters of his age, and his 
house was every where adorned with trophies of the con 
guests of his jaw. “Phe weapon he chiefly delighted in, was 
a surloin of roast beef, at which he was never out dene but 
once ; but this, as he afterwards told me, gave hira litte 
pain. when he discovered that his antagonist was a Roman 
Catholick, and was just discharged from his Lent diet. * Ani 
fo shew,’ said he, ° that he was a pretty good man, he had in 
that forty days abstinence fasted away two moderate fish 

Onas 

One thing remarkable among these knights of the trenchet 
is, that the truest heroes amoung them are commonly the 
$i catest boastets. ‘Fhev are continually entertaining com 

pany with their performance s ; Lhave, however known some, 
who, to their gr-at praise, havé been pretty silent on that 
head: nay, I have heard a gentleman bewailing his lost 
appetite, and at the same time seen him devour as much 4: 
would have served half a dozen moderate people. 

Li is recorded of Vitelliuas, that he had near ten thousand 
dishes for supper, * of each of which,” says my friend, ‘if he 
had tasted: a moderate quantity only, he must have “had! 
glorious stomach.” “Fae i tus tells us of this knight gf the 
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trencher, that he spent upwards of seven millions ina few 
raonths ; and Josephus adds, “ if he had reigned much lon- 
ger, he would have eat up the empire.” Notwithstanding 
which he very modestly set forth his temperance in an oration 
to the people. 

Resides those who place all merit in the largeness of their 
stomach, there are others who may claim a just right of being 
mentioned here, and who are as vain of the nicety of their 
taste. Mien, whose whole business it is to consider what 
they shall eat. Qne of this sort never regards whom he is to 
dine with, but what he is to dine upon ; he would at any time 
quit the better company for the better dinner ; and if he pur- 
chases any rarity at his own cost, he chuses to dine alone ra- 
ther than to admit any partaker therein. I have knowna 
person so extravagantly devoted to the pleasing his palate, 
that he would not have refused going a long journey to have 
feasted on a favourite dish ; and have seen the journal of a 
man’s life, which consisted of no other articles than the seve- 
ral dishes which had composed his dinners and suppers. 

Several writers have been very severe on ‘these heroes. 
Dr. South particularly, who, in one of his sermons, attempts 
io strip them of their pretensions to humanity, and very bold- 
ly declares, he can see noreason, “* why he should be reckon- 
edless a beast, who carries his burthen in his belly, than be 
who carries it on his back.” 


THE PASSAGE OF THE POTOWMACK THROUGH THE BLUE 
RIDGEe 


From F efferson’s Notes on Virginia. 






THE passage of the Potowmack through the Blue Ridge, 
nif 18 perhaps one of the most stupendous scenes in nature. You 
stand on a very high point of land. On your right comes up 
the Shenandoah, having ranged along the foot of the moun- 
tain an hundred miles to seek a yent. On your left approach 
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es the Potowmack, in quest of a passage also. In the mo- 
ment of their junction they rush together against the moun 
tain, rend it asunder, and sone off tothe sea. ‘The first glance 
of this scene hurries our senses into the opinion, that this 
earth has been created in time, that the mountains were for- 
med first, that the rivers began to flow afterwards, that in 
this place particu larly, they "hawe been dammed up by the 
= ieridge of mountains, and have formed an ocean which 

led the whole valley ; that continuing to rise they have at 
sein broken ever at this spot, and have torn the mountain 
down from its summit toits base. ‘The piles of rock on each 
hand, but particularly on the Shenandoah, the evident marks 
of their disrupture and avulsion from their beds by the most 
powertul agents of nature, corroborate the impression. But 
the distant finishing which nature has given to the picture, 
is of a very dit ferent character. It is a true contrast to the 
fore-ground. Itis as placid and delightful, as that is wild 
and tremendous. For the mountain being cloven asunder, 
she presents to your eye, through the cleft, a small catch of 
siooth blue horizon, at an ih finite distance in the plain coun- 
try, inviting you, as it were, from the riot and tumult roaring 
around, to pass through the breach and participate of the calm 
iclow. Here the eye ultimately composes itself ; and that 
vay too, the road happens actually to lead. You cross the 
Potowmack above the junction, pass along the side through 
the base of the mountain for three miles, its terrible preci- 
pices hanging in fragments over you, and within about 20 
miles re ach i rederick-town and the fine country around that. 
‘This scene is worth a voyage across the Atlantick. Yet here, 
as inthe neighbourhood of the natural bridge, are peop le 
who have passed their lives within half a dozen miles, and 
have never been to survey these monuments of war between 
rivers and mountains, which must have shaken the earth it- 
self to its centre. 
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HOW TO WRITE ONE’S OWN LIFE. 


 » pininas tobe +4re0 
uc2ive Pieces. 


ty, 


i ae oe OA ag y, 
From the Asylum for 2 
Mr. EDITOR, 


I LEARN, from the advertisements in the papers, that 
the publick are again to be amused by the most impartial and 
wonderful pieces of Biography, in which the authour and his 

wbject are to be one flesh. I cannot help thinking, Sir, that 
this is a better plan than some grave criticks are disposed to 
allow. When aman writes his own lite, he has these advan- 
tages : he, I may suppose, has some tolerable acquaintance 
with his subject, a thing which has been formerly thought 

necessary in writing ; and, Sir, he will prevent an improper 
use of his remains; such a use, for instance, as has been 
made of my old friend Dr. Johnson, who, like-a whale cast 
upon one of our coasts, is first shewn to the publick at a shil- 
ling a head, and then the blubber is sold for what it will 
fetch. But not to expatiate on the various uses of se//-/:fe- 
writing, lam to inform you, that for sundry weighty rea- 
sons I am determined to write my own life, and I ‘send you 
this letter, that you may, by inserting it, announce to the 
publick what they are to expect. 

My plan was to be in one respect different from the com- 
mon ; the common practice is to say every thing that is good 
of one’s self——now, I meant to say nothing but what is bad, 
very bad indeed ; and I had no sooner formed this resolu- 
tion, than [ sat down to my labours ; but judge my surprise 
when, on reviewing my past life, I could not discover any 
one thing that was worth committing to paper ; nor an action 
that could even form a casualty- paragraph i in a country news- 
paper. What was to be dune in such a dilemma? I looked 
for precedents, and found what I wanted.—I found, Oh! 
glorious discovery ! that when'a man writes his own life, he 
is to put as little of his own life into it as possible, and is to 
cram his pages with every thin, else that old magazines, old 
newspapers, old songs, and old Baiiey trialsycan furnish bim 
with. Spirit of modern biography ! I thank thee. 
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The memoirs therefore of “ mr, written by mysexr,” shall 
embrace such a fund, such a bundle, such a heap, such a cart- 
load of variegated variety, as no work of the kind ever con- 
tained. Contemporaries, tremble! for ye shall add to my 
store. Private friends, beware! for I will drag you from 
your obscurity. Pope Pius, and Tippoo Saib, come forth ! 
for ye mustadd to my life. Oid Kate of the North, even you 
must swell my sheets. 

I propose, after giving a decent account of my parents (if 
I can recollect them), to pass to the school in which I was 
educated, and give a biography of all my fellow scholars, 
from the earliest accounts to the present time. ‘his cannot 
fail to fill up at least one volume. Some I shall place in re- 
putable shops, whence they rose to high city honours, and 
died suddenly aiter eating a hearty dinner ; some I shall 
raise to be secretaries to great men, and state all the tricks 
they plaved “ under the rose ;” some I shall send to foreign 
parts, to acquire riches, honour, liver complaints, and the 


_ curses of their country ; some are to pass into the church, 


and without as much religion as will lie in the corner of their 
eye, shall rise to great preferment ; some will be drowned in 
an evil hour ; some fall from their horses, and a few will ne 
doubt, be hanged. 

Coming into publick life, my travels will form a very inter- 
esting article.—Topographical anecdotes of inns—distant 
views of larders—dissertations on damp sheets—handsome 
chambermaids and broken knee’d horses—surprising ac- 


-counts of stage-coachmen—foot pads—justices of peace and 


turnpike-collectors.—Alli these will give an importance to my 
life. The criticks will say, “bless me, what a deal he has 
met with.” “ Ay,” cry the ladies, ‘and how he could go 
through it all anaes lord help ’em, I am, like my. brother 
biographers, no more than the pack-thread which ties these 
articles together. 

If Lam at a stand-still, for “* nonnunguam benus dor mitat,” 
&c. I will pop into a certain great assembly, and do the ak 
ers all round. Here Ishail have an opportunity for the 
blazing brilliance of descriptive decoration. But my great 
object must be the éaverns—I shall give an account of every 
dinner I eat—what it consisted of —whether under or ovet 
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done—and the conversation that passed.—Genius of Bos- 
well, I adore thee !-—But here I am tempted to copy a leaf of 
my life— 

* April 1. Dined at the suakespeare. A. * The wine is 
“sood.’ B. * Fili your glasses.’ C. * Yes, Sir” D. *‘ They 
“are all filled.’ E. * Your toast, Sir.’ F. * The single mar- 
“ried, and the married happy.’ G ‘ That is an excellent 
“toast.” H. ‘So itis.” I. * Gentlemen, have you all drank 
“itr? K.*Allonmyside.’ I. * And mine.’ 

Conversation like this gives one a good idea of the charac- 
ters of the party, bint [ shall assist the reader by a few biogra- 
phical notices of each. Tom and Dick, and Jack and Bill, 
shall not be forgot——they shall all contribute to my life. 

Volume sixth and seventh I propose to devote to the thea- 
tres. 

But to return to my life--I think I have already given you 
such an idea of the copiousness of my materials, that you 
cannot doubt my being able to raise a tolerable subscription. 

In conducting the latter, I shall not proceed, as my prede- 
ressors have done, by publishing a long list of names that are 
to be found in my lite-—but [ shall give a promissory note to 
each of my s abscribers, binding myself to introduce them in 
some shape or other into the body of my work. The pubd- 
lick will thence see the necessity of subscribing early, as the 
sooner and the more that subscribe, the more “fall, entertain- 
ing, and interesting will my life be. 

To the practice of writing one’s own life, there is, 1ndeed, 
one objection, and that of a very serious nature. Itis said. 
and my subscribers may perhaps say it-——* Your life, Mr. 
iGo, is a very pleasant and charming thing, but it ts imper- 
fect, you have not finished it.” Now of all things I hate an 
imperfect book. I was once tasen in this way myself : 
“ Sir,” said I to the bookseller, “ chs book is imperfect, it 

has neither beginning ner ending.””— * Then, Sir,” answered 
the fellow, “itis a great bargain, for it is znfinite.”-—But to 
return to the objection ; ; how is it to be obviated ? What a. 
vails itto write one’s life, if one cannot finish it! If another 
man must complete the work ?-—-Nav, I have known where 
twelve men have been employed iu finishing an admirable 
piece of biography, nor could they do ‘it without agreeing 
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i i) among themselves. I profess I am puzzled how to get over 
ah this objection, but I promise the publick that I wi! consider 
‘ei it very deliberately. Inthe mean) time [ have to observe, 
a that if some of those ladies and gentiemen who have written 
oe their lives had attended more to the finishing of them, or it 
ae they had been properly finished by others, the world would: 


have had ho great reason to complait ‘ 
| lam, Mr. Editor, 
} Y OUF Most obedient servan ¢. 


Vie EGO ¥PSE MET. 
hs i P. S. I had forgot to mention one thing. The work is to 
| F . be printed on an extra superfine wire-wove Pap set, hot press- 
ai | ed, andis to be embellished with full- meant 1, full- rene 
an nd circular engravings of men and things immortalized | 
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; MY - ABLETS, No. 7 


. “ Fetch me my Tadiets hither.” 
; EVEN 
: 
. xs Re 
ty 
{ ‘ PRA \ L\NCIS > A \ LER, Cf mmony called Apostle of in 
: 4 dia, was one of the first and most favoured disciples of Ig- 
1% natius Loyola, the founder of the order of the Jesuits. cS is 
et astonishing with what blind credulity, that fraternity attac! 
a ed to the character of Xavier, attributes inferiour only to 
ta those of the Deity, and endeavoured to convince the world 
‘ Hi that he was more than human. us te 
a Father Bouhours, ' vho has written the life of this extraor- 
i dinary man,a work which was translated into aglish | by the 
; a celebrated Dryden, $y been at great pai ns to ‘dispiay the 


ar acies which it is said Xavier performed in cifferent parts 
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if the Indies, in support of his apostoilick mission; such as 
raising people from the dead, calming tempests, turning salt 
water into fresh, and many others. One miracle operated in 
his favouris extremely singular, and is thus related with 
great g gravity by his Zealous Grogpapher. A storm having 
arisen when Xavier was at sea, in the neighbourhood of Am- 
boyna, he drew from his bosom a little crucifix, which he al- 
ways carried about him, and leaning over the deck, intended 
to have dipped it in the water ; but the crucifix cropt from 
his hand, and was soon carried off by the waves.—Next 
morning, having landed on the island of Baranura, he was 
walking along the shore in company with one of his com- 
panions, when he beheld a crab-fsh emerge from the sea, ’ 
which carried betwixt its claws the same crucifix raised on 
high. The crab-fish advanced towards the holy father, and 
having presented him with his crucihx, immediately return- 
ed to us own element. 


ENGLISH AUGUSTAN AGE. 


It has been’ advanced as an opinion that the dissolute reigt* 
{ Charles Il. when— 

Love was all an easy monarch’s care, 

Seldom at council, never in a war. 
was the Augustan age of England ; but this is certainly in- 
correct. A just taste was by no means yet formed ; what was 
then termed sheer wit was alone studied, and alone applaud- 
éd. Rochester it is said had an idea that there could be no 
better Poet than Cowley, and the King was perpetually quot- i 
ing Hudibras. ‘The neglect of such a Poem as Paradise lost 
is a strong criterion of the prevalent taste, and a sufficient re- 
futation of the false idea that literature was-then at its acme. ¢ 
Perhaps the progress of philological learning and what is cail- 
ed the Belles Lettres’ was in some measure obstructed by the 
institution of the Royal Society which turned the attention of 
men of genius to the im vestigation of physical subjects. The 
prose style was just begino.ng to be polished, although the 
diction of Hobbes is pure and correct. This Philosopher 
and not the forid Spratt was the classick of the age. If atime 
were to be named when the arts and polite literature were at 
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their height in England, I should mention the latter end of 
King William ILI. and the reign of Queen Anne. 


DESDEMONA. 


Lord Shaftesbury in his advice to an authour (Characters, 
vol. L. p 348.) has fallen into a mistake concerning the de- 
rivation of the name of the unhappy Wife of the jealous Moor. 
“ But why” says he, speaking of Shakespeare, “ amongst his 
*“ Greek names, he should have chosen one which denuted 
“ the lady superstitious, I cannot imagine.” Her name is not de- 
rived from Deisitdatmoun, but Dusdaimoun or the unfortunate; 
and Giraldi Cisthio in his novels, from whom Shakespeare 
took the story, makes the word feminine and calls her Dis- 
demona, and. sometimes in allusion to her name, /a infelice 
Disdemona. 1 wake no doubt but that Othello exclaims ig 
his rapturous admiration, with reference to her name—— 

“* Excellent wretch ! perdition catch my soul, 
“ But i do love thee.” 


POETICK FIGURES. 


Beattie in his admirable poem of the Minstrel, has drawn 
an inference from the circumstance of the flowrets drooping 
and again flourishing, and the Sun setting and oa the morrow 
rising, equally honourable to his head and heart. He speaks 
cf the immortality of the soul, and says it cannot be doubted, 
when we consider that 

“* Fate relentirg lets the flower revive— 
and asks, 

“ Is yonder wave the Sun’s eternal bed ? 
then he asserts 

“© Soon shall the orient with new lustre barn, 


and if nature is so beneficent to all 


+ Shall I be left abandon’d in the dust!” 
Other authours have touched on the same poctick figures, 
in an elegant manner, but have not pursued the idea as tar as 
Beattie, and thei: fore L think none ot their Stanzas are equal 
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either in point of intrinsick merit as poetry, or sublimity and 
purity of religious sentiment, to those of the Minstrel. 
In the beautiful! Idyllium of Moschus, written on the 
death of Bion, the following lines are to be found: 






Alas! the meanest flowers which gardens yield— 
The vilest weeds that flourish in the field, 

Which dead in wintry Sepulchres appear, 

Revive in epring, and bloom auother year : 

But we, the great, the brave, the learn’d, the wise, 
Scon as the hand of death has clos’d our eyes, 

{n tomhs forgotten lie, no Suns restore, 

We sleep, for ever sleep, to wake no more. 











This sentiment has been embellished ') 'y several authours. 
Spenser Says ; 








Whence is it that the fiowret of the ficld doth fade, 
And lieth buried long in winter’s bale ? 
Yet, soon as Spring his mantle hath display’d, 
It flow’reth fresh, as it should never fall. 
But think on earth that is of most avail 
As virtue’s branch, and beauty’s bud, 
Reliven not for any good. 























And Catullus expresses the same idea in these verses : 





Sales oecidere & redire possunt -: 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

The sun that sinks into the main, 
Sets, with fresh light to rise again : 
But we, when once our breath is fled, 
Die, and are number’d with the dead, 
With endless night we close our day, 
And sleep eternity away 


















How sublime are the verses 4 Job. Chap. 14. ‘“ Man 
cometh forth as a flower, and is cut down.—There is hope of 
a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and that the 
tender branch thereof will not cease :—But man dieth, and 
wasteth away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where ts 


he ? He lieth down, and riseth not, till the Heavens be no 
more.” 
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at , THE ESSAYIST.—Nuzviber 6. 
ae ‘| 
PTR 3 N HONOUR. 
Bas | 
if ey | THERE is, perhaps, no term so much abused and so clicxu 
eee misapplied, as that of honour. according to a very common 
aah peceptation of the word, honour is a principle disgraceful to 
an. human nature; and excites feelings which should carefully 
ey be repressed : it can exist only in a breast callous to every 
‘ ih correct im PPEEHON> 
te But according to the just and proper meaning of the term, 
j : honour 1s an Ingenious sentiment of the mind, which j is found. 
ho ed upon virtue, and cannot exist independently of it. The 
7 me person possessed of true honour ts incapable of doing an un 
4 generous act, or of harbouring an improper thought. He 
te cannot be induced through passion or prejudice, to the com-~ 
7 inission of a crime which “his feelings will after wards disavow ; 
U4 sien “an iollow the dictates of his own conscience, regardless 
| 4 of the impressions which his conduct may make on the pub- 


lick miad, or in what light his actions may be viewed by those 
te who have imbibed false notions of honour. 

= Can it be possible that a principle so pure and virtuous 
could induce to the horrid and savage crime of duelling 
Can a custom which originated in unrefined barbarity, be 
justified on the score of honour? No, we must look for the 
cause of duelling in some other principle. The duellist’s 
claim to honour is weakly founded, for in the very moment 
that he ts supposed to be satis sfyi Ing it, he destroy sit: at that 
moment he exhibits himself in the Character ofa diiederer, a 
wilful and deliberate murderer. 

The duellist is regardless of the principles which bind hu- 
Man society together. He proves himself to be both a bad 
christian and a bad citizen ; for he openly violates the laws 
of both God and man. ‘That duelling is contrary to the dic- 
tates of the Deity, will not be denied ; and every civilized 
society have expressly prohibited the practice. Were the 
prohibition merely human, and duelling only forbidden by the 

are in favour cf the peac: 


laws of society. vet, as those laws 


-_- 
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i the community, and the preservation of the citizens, it 
would be dishonourable to violate them. 

‘The crime of the duellist is little inferiour to that of the 
midnight assassin. The one murders his victim, unprepared 
aud in the dark: the other meets him armed in open day. 

In whatever light the duellist may consider his conduct, 
however laudable he may view it, when under the delirium 
of passion and of prejudice, yet in the sober moments of re- 
fection, he will lament his weakness, and perceive his crime 
in its proper colours. It will be no alleviation to his feel- 
ings, that he has given his opponent an equal chance to com- 
mit a similar offence. : 

It is a base feeling which leads on to dueiling. Itis either 
revenge, cruel and insatiable, thirsting for the blood of its de- 
voted object, or the fear of being considered destitute of cour- 
age by the prejudices of the unthinking part of the commu- 
nity. Duelling is no test of courage. He whose frame will 
tremble at the least appearance of danger, may, through the 
stimulus of revenge, and the fear of being considered a cow- 
ard, strain his nerves to the fighting point.- He who would 
not venture an offer of his services in defence of the just 
rights of his country ; who would shrink from the conflict of 
contending armies, may nevertheless be induced to risk his 
life in single combat. 

The man of true honour will always possess courage, but 
not that kind of courage which will lead him to destroy the 
life of a fellow creature, where self preservation, or the secu- 
rity of his country does not demand it. He possesses that 
noble and truly virtuous courage, which, when he is called 
upon to defend his country’s s rights, and to protect the liv es, 
the liberty, and the property of his fellow citizens, gives vi- 
gour to his mind, and strength to his arm, and enables him to 
meet, without fear, the enemies of his country. How much 
more exalted and exquisitely pleasing are the feelings of a 
man returning from a conflict of this kiad, covered with glo- 
ry and the grateful plaudits of his countrymen, than of one 
returning from the fatal place of mecting, covered with the 

Liood of a fellow citiz 
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‘A RUSSIAN ANECDOTE CONCERNING EUDOXIA FOFDOROW- 
NA,* THE FIRST WIFE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


THE first duty of an historian, when he finds himself de- 
ceived, is to render to those of whom he has spoker, and par- 
ticularly to sovereigns, that justice which may be due to them, 
and this duty becomes still more incumbent, if following bad 
memoirs, or animated by the spirit of party which prevailed 
at the time when he wrote, he rashly charges them with vi- 
ces of which they may be innocent ; for every authour is re- 


sponsible to posterity for the calumnies which he propagates, 


in case other writers, possessed of more acuteness, or better 
mnformed, shall convict him of ignorance or of falsehood. 
The following example is a convincing proof of the truth of 
this observation. 

The Czarina Eucoxia at first engaged and justly deserved 
all the affection of her husband ; but, having observed a great 
coolness on the part of the prince, and having endured it a 
long time without venturing to complain, she was, at length, 
ynformed, that Menzikof, in order that he might more and 
more attract the affection of hia. master, had. often engaged 
him in private parties, equally unbecoming a great prince, 
and contrary to the fidelity due to the marriage bed. Ani- 
mated, therefore, with sentiments of just indignation against 
this favourite, “ infamous wretch,” said she, one day to him, 
after having explained to him the cause of her grief, “ dost 
thou pretend to be ignorant of that I now tell thee ? I am in- 
formed, nor can I doubt the truth of my information, that you 
carry your master to visit those strumpets to whom you for- 
merly sold your cakes and your pies.”+ These words stung 
Menzikof so much the more as people who have sprung from 





* Daughter of Fedor Abramowitz Lapuchin, of one of the 
oldest families in Russia. ‘This princess brought him a son 


the year following, who was not more fortunate than his 
mother. 


+ It is well known that Menzikof, when a boy, used to cry 
cakes and pies through the streets ; but, having had the good 


fortune to please his sovereign, he was admitted by the Czar 
into the highest degree of favour. 
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the dirt are generally very sensible of reproaches made them 
oo account of their birth. From that moment, therefore, 
he formed a resolution of ruining the empress. 

As he knew that it would be difficult for him to destroy 
those impressions which the presence of the Czarina was ca- 
pable of making upon the heart of her husband, he thoughe 
that.the best method of giving effect to his vengeance, was 
to wait for some favourable circumstance which might detain 
Peter at a distance from the empress, until he had accomplish- 
ed his design. ‘he siege of Azoph happened soon after to 
favour his attempts both upon the mind and heart of his 
master. He knew so well how to take advantage of Peter’s 
bad humour, proceeding from the inefficacy of his efforts to 
make himself master of that place, that he insensibly inspired 
him with suspicions against the Czarina, waich he supported 
by the testimony of all those who were devoted to his inter- 
est, in such a manner, that Peter, instead of returning to Mos- 
cow, as he intended, after having perceived that he was losing 
his troops, to no purpose, before Azoph, dispatched a courier 
to his uncle Leon Nareskin, with orders to put the Czarina 
im confinement ; adding, that he would not ledve Azoph un- 
til the same courier had brought him word that her head 
was shaven, and that she was shut up in a cloister. The un- 
fortunate priacess, without being heard, and perhaps without 
knowing her crime, was, upon this, carried by force to the 
monasterv of Sutelski, at the distance of thirty leagues from 
Moscow, from which she was not liberated till the reign of 
Peter II. that is to say, till thirty years after her disgrace, the 
cause of which, as aiterwards appeared, was only the effect 
of her love for her husband, and of her resentment against 
Menzikof. 

Voltaire is the only authour who believes that she was put 
away for adultery, as Murray has remarked ; for this prin- 
cess was never suspected, nor accused of this crime but by 
ihose who were interested ; and Russia still bears testimony 
to her memory. 

This celebrated writer, no doubt, was misinformed ; but 
his works are in the hands of every body, and his testimony 

as sO Much w eight, that it becomes necessary to render to 
the ineocent victim of an wnwerthy favourite, that justice 
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which she had a right to expect from posterity. We must 
add that this implacable enemy of Eudoxia, not contenteé 
with involving the mother in so much disgrace, extended his 
vengeance even to her son, the Czarowitz Alexis Petrowitz, 

whose misfortunes have made so much noise in the world. 
This young prince had at first an excellent preceptor, who 
perhaps, might have corrected, or at least, insensibly softened 
that vicious disposition which his pupil seemed to have re- 
ccived from nature: but Menzikof soon found pretences 
sufficiently specious for discharging this man, and taking up- 
on himself the care of the voung prince’s education. Natu- 
rally forward and rude, and equally desirous of gratifying hi# 
hatred against the mother of the Czarowitz, as of pleasing 
Catharine, the second wife of the Czar, by whom she had a 
son, the perfidious Menzikof treated his pupil with the ut- 
most contempt. This discouraged him so much, and viti- 
ated his heart, that he soon became as indolent and brutal, 

as he was effeminate. 

We have still a further proof of the villainv of Menzikof. 
When the Czarowitz returned from 1 Naples to Russia, upon 
a promise which his father had given him in writing, that no 
attempt should be made against his life, the confidence of the 
young prince had so far touched the Czar, that he pubiickly 
shewed the most favourable disposition towards him. But 
Menzikof had sufficient power over his master to extinguish 
the remains of paternal affection, and to incense ane so muclr 
as to make him forget the promise he had made of forgiving 
the Czarowitz for “abucondiag, if on his return he shewed 
himself obedient to his orders. A weakness equally strange 
and barbarous, which his partizans have vainly attempted to 


justify, by an equivocation as ridiculous as it is absurd, and 


which had no more effect upon penple of sense, than all the 
efforts which have since been made to persuade the publick 
that the death of the Czarowitz was entirely owing-to his be- 
ing suddenly struck with terrour, when he read the sentence 
which was passed against him. 
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For the Huntingdon Literary Museum. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
iSNES WRITTEN ON A SMALL FLOWER CALLED 


VIOLETTE DE NUIT.* 


BY CHARLES J. COX. 





IVE heard there blows a mystick flow’r, 
Whose breath the day-beam never kist ¢ 

But sighs perfume at twilight hour, 

And spreads it’s charms in ev’ning mist, 






Resembling thee a heart I know, 
Which never sighs to day’s broad beam, 

But treasures all it’s stores of woe, 

To sigh alone at twilight gleam. 






No streaming eye e’er told its grief, 
While day-beams might that eye illume ; 

Ne’er sought in sunny smiles relief, 

But still it sighs for ev’ning’s gloom. 


And sacred be this orphan flow’r, 
And sacred be the car¢-worn heart,’ 
‘That loves in pensive lonely hour, 


To lisp in sighs from day apart. 












* This small and interesting flower is the Hesperus Tristus 
of Linnzus, Class Tetradynamia Order Siliquosa.—It blos- 
soms after sunset, and at that time disperses a delicious per 

fume ; but nejther the flower nor the perfume are sensible 
in the day. 
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LOVE AND THE FORESTER. 


BY J. Ne BARKER. 


a infant archer ! I must know, 

Bv whose command you bear the bow, 
And why you range the forest through, 
With feather’d shaft and tw anging yew. 


F may not stay, nor be controul’d, 
For I’m a bowman stout and bold, 
Iserve the Dian of this grove, 

And “tis to seek her here I rove. 


Blind bow-boy stay, I fain would know, 
iy W hat are to you the bolt and bow, 

4 : Who cannot with your banded sight, 

| E’er see to point the shaft aright. 


Gay forester, you soon may find, 
Young marksman love not ‘alway blind, 
And feel how sure the arrow flies, 
Aim’d by the light of Delia’s eyes. 


fs itin Delia’s eyes you lurk ? 





Me J;'t you who do their murd’rous work ? 
3 Hq ; Wretch ' it was thence a shot of thine, 
iid 3 Pierc’d a poor helpless heart of mine ! 
He 
MH , 
i a Aye, forester, and now you know, 
4 What huntress bids me bear the bow, 
ae She lends me eves-—I furnish darts, 


tee Our sport the chase, our game is hearts. 
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NATIONAL SONG. 
BY WILLIAM R. SMITH. 


WHEN tyranny’s scourge, and oppression’s chill blasi, 
Which cruelty’s banner of darkness unfurl’d, 
‘The sun-beams of freedom with clouds overcast ; 
The genius escap’d from a despotick world. 

Qn wings of the wind, 

Left Europe behind, 
And flew to our shores an asylum to find. 
Unafriended, and wandring, unbless’d, and alone, 
Our forefathers welcom’d the maid as their own ; 
Che gloom of despair from her brow chas’d away, 
And liberty’s day-star, then beam’d a bright ray. 


The proud sons of Europe, soon sought the retreat, 


Where dwelt the sweet maid, with our ancestors brave = 


They strove to destroy, freedom’s favourite seat, 
But heroes united their country to save. 
Each freeman arose, 
The slaves to oppose, 
And scatter’d destruction on liberty’s foes ! 
Their strength was exerted ; the loud trump of fame, 
Taught tyrants to tremble, at Washington’s name! 
But low lies the chief, who our liberties sav’d, 
And deep in each heart, is his memory engrav’d! 


The deeds of our chieftains, shall history tell, 
And each son of liberty hear with a sigh, 
How Warren expir’d, and Montgomery fell, 
How Mercer, and ‘Wooster, for freedom could die | 
Their courage oft tried, 
With honour they died, 
And liberty’s offspring shall bless them with pride ! 
Old ocean shall boast whilst he rolls his salt wave, 
Of Truxton, of Preble, Decatur the brave ; 
And fame shall record, and America weep, 
"The fate of her children,* who died in the deep ! 


——_— 


* Wadsworth, Somers, and Decatur. 
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Where far o’er the ocean, yon proud turrets stand, 
The shouts of our seamen pierc’d Tripoli’s skies ; 
Where Eaton pluck’d laurel’s from Atrica’s sand, 
The Eagle triumphant, in victory flies ! 

The world thus may see, 

Columbians free, 
United, will ever victorious be, 
No danger America’s sons can appal, 
They'll conquer their foes, or with honour will fall ' 
The rights of their country, still anxious to save, 
fn glory they'll triumph ! or welcome the grave ! 


BELECTED POETRY. 
STANZAS 


BY THOMAS MOORE, E§Q; 





{F I were yonder wave, my dear, 
And thou the isle it clasps around, 
{ would not let a foot come near 
My land of bliss, my fairy ground! 


If I were yonder conch of gold, 
And thou the pearl within it plac’d, 
I would not let an eye behold 
The sacred gem my arms embrac’d ! 


If I were yonder orange tree, 

And thou the blossom blooming there, 
I would net yield a breath of thee, 

To scent the most imploring air ! 


Oh ! bend not o’er the water’s brink, 
Give not the wave that rosy sigh, 
Nor let its burning mirror drink 


The soft reflection of th: ine eye, 
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That glossy hair, that glowing cheek, 
Upon the billows pour their beam 

So warmly, that my soul could seek 

ts Nea in the painted stream. 







The painted stream my chilly grave, 

And nuptial bed at once may be, 
I'll wed thee in that mimick wave, 
And die upon the shade of thee. 








Behold the leafy mangrove, bending 
O’er the waters blue and bright, 

Like Nea’s silky lashes, lending 

Shadow to her eyes of light. 












Oh, my belov’d ! where’er I turn, 
Some trace of thee enchants mine eves, 

In every star thy glances burn, 

Thy flush on every flow’ret lies. 











But then thy breath !—not ail the fire, 

That light’s the lone Semenda’s death 
In eastern climes, could e’er respire 
An odour like thy dulcct breath! 







I pray thee, on those lips of thine 
To wear this rosy leaf for me, 

And breathe of something not divine, 

Since nothing human breathes of thee. 







All other charms of thine I meet 

In nature, but thy sigh alone ; 
‘Then take, oh, take ! though not so sweet, 
The breath of roses for thine own ! 











So, while I walk the flowery grove, 
The bud that gives, through morning dew, 

Lhe lustre of the lips I love, 

May seem to give their perfume too. 
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THE IRISH HARP. 


BY MISS OWENSON. 


“ Voice of the days of old, let me hear you.—-Awake the soul ¢ 


OssIAN. 





SONS. 


WHY sleeps the Harp of Erin’s pride? 

Why with’ring droops its Shamrock wreath « 
Why has that song of sweetness died 

Which Erin’s Harp alone can breathe? 


Oh! ‘twas the simplest, wildest thing ' 
The sighs of Eve that faintest fic 
O’er airy lyres, did never fling 
So sweet, so sad, a song of woe. 


a 
i W 


And yet its sadness seem’d to borrow 
From love, or joy, a mystick spell ; 
’T was doubtful still if bliss, or sorrow, : 
From its melting lapses fell. 


For if amidst its tone’s soft languish 
A note of love or joy e’er stream’d, 

’T was the plaint of love-sick anguish, 
And still the “ joy of grief” it seem’d. 


‘Tis said oppression taught the lay 


To him—(of all the “ sons of song” 
That bask’d in Erin’s brighter day) 
The last of the inspir’d throng ; 


That not in sumptuous hall, or bow’r, 
To victor chiefs. on tented plain, 
To festive souls, in festal hour, 


Did he, sad bard ! pour forth the strain. 


Oh no! for he, opprest, pursued, : 
Wild, wand’ring, doubtful of his course, 





a 
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With tears his silent heart bedew’d, 
That drew from Erin’s woes their source. 


It was beneath th’ impervious gloom 
Of some dark forest’s deepest dell, 
Lo ’T was at some patriot hero’s tomb, 
Or on the drear heath where he fell. 


It was beneath the loneliest cave 
That roofs the brow of misery, 
Or stems the ocean’s wildest wave, 
Or mocks the sea-blast’s keenest sigh. 


It wasthrouzh night’s most spectral hours, 
When reigns the spirit of dismay, 

And terrour views demoniack pow’rs 
Flit ghastly round in dread array. 


Such was the time, and such the place, 
The bard respir’d his song of wo, 

To those, who had of Erin’s race 
Surviv’d their freedom’s vital blow. 


Oh, what a lay the minstrel breath’d ! 
How many bleeding hearts around, 

In suff’ring sympathy enwreath’d, 
Hung desponding o’er the sound ! 


For still his Harp’s wild plaintive tones 
Gave back their sorrow keener still, 

Breath’d sadder sighs, heav’d deeper moans, 
And wilder wak'd despair’s wild thrill. 


For still he sung the ills that flow 
From dire oppression’s ruthless fang, 
Aund deepen’d every patriot woe, 
And sharpen’d every patriot pang, 


Yet, ere he ceus’d. a prophet’s fire 
Sublim'd his lay, and louder rung 
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Fhe deep-ton'‘d musick of his lyre, 


And Erin go brach he boldly sung. 
ee 
CUPID TIPSY. 
Imitated from the Italiart: 
BY THE SAME.’ 


FAIRER than Alpine sunless snows 
Wert thou, in thy primeval hour, 
Eternal odour-breathing rose ! 
Queen of every lovely flow’r ; 


Till, upon a festive day, 

When the Loves with Hymen sported, 
Revel’d wild in antick play, 

And the brimming goblet courted, 


An urchin wilder than the rest 
Tript in many a mazy ringlet, 
he luscious grape insatiate prest, 
And shook fresh odours from his winglet.” 


While the bow!-of nectar’d dews 
‘Trembies in his nerveless clasp, 

Thy modest form, sweetrose! he views, 
Aad reeis, thy fragrant charms to grasp. 


But reeling, spills the crimson tide 

Whick o’er thy tintless bosom flows ; 
And now that bosom’s snowy pride 

With love’s own colouring warmly glows 
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